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FLIES AND TYPHOID FEVER.
339.
NTJTTALL and JEPSON, loc. cit.
Hamilton (1903) in Chicago caught eighteen flies in and about houses and
rooms occupied by typhoid cases, and states that she found B, typhosus in
five of them.
340.
NUTTALL and JEPSON, loc. cit.
Tooth and Calverley (1901), writing of typhoid in camps during the
South African War, state that "In a tent full of men, all apparently equally
ill, one may almost pick out the enteric cases by the number of flies that they
attract."
341.
NUTTAU, and JEPSON, loc. cit.
"At Bloemfontein, the flies were a perfect pest. It is impossible not to regard
them as important factors in the dissemination of enteric fever. The cold
weather reduced the number of enteric cases by killing these pests."
Probably the first American to point out the probable transference of typhoid
germs from box privies to food supplies by the agency of flies was Dr. George
M. Kober of Washington, D. C. In 1895, Kober wrote:
"The agency of flies and other insects in carrying the germs from box privies
and other receptacles for typhoid stools to the food supply cannot be ignored."
342.
HOWAKD, L. 0.   From "The House Fly."  p. 121.
A report by Maj. C. F. Wanhill on typhoid conditions in Bermuda shows
that from 1893 to 1902 Bermuda had the highest enteric fever rate among the
garrisons of any command occupied by British troops. Major Wanhill was
placed in charge in 1904, and in two years almost wiped the disease out.
He considered that carriage of the germs by flies was the most important mode
of transfer.
343.
Dr. John R. Mohler, of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States
Department of Agriculture, shows that typhoid bacilli will live in butter under
common market conditions for 151 days. In milk under market conditions
they retain active motility for twenty days, after which time there is a lessen-
ing in numbers until on the forty-third day of the test they disappear from
view. Thus the eating of butter contaminated in this way may account
for very many cases of typhoid fever the cause of which cannot otherwise be
traced.